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Petroleum-eating critters clean up sites 


te wouldn’t think the bottom of a 2-mile-deep 
oil well would be a likely location to manufacture 
pollution control devices. Yet that’s exactly where 
ODOT is getting one of its most powerful tools for 
cleaning up soil contaminated by petroleum products 
such as gasoline. 

The tool is actually a tiny critter from deep beneath 
the earth with a voracious appetite for petroleum 
products — so voracious the company that produces it 
calls it “Oil Gator.” 

“Oil Gator is a natural occuring microbe,” said Ted 
Dickerson of Product Services Co., Jackson, Miss. “It 
lives in oil wells and in oil-bearing natural fibers, and 
eats crude oil. We have developed a way to change the 
growth of the microbe so that it can be used to decon- 
taminate polluted soil. It works on any hydrocarbon- 
based contaminate.” 

Oil Gator works by surrounding the pollutant. 

“It is highly absorbent,” said Dickerson. “In fact, it’s 
so absorbent it actually draws hydrocarbons, out of the 
soil.” 

Dickerson said that once the pollutant is absorbed, Oil 
Gator biodegrades it into harmless carbon dioxide. 


So, what 
has this 
deep- 
dwelling 
inhabitant 
of the 
hydrocar- 
bon world 
to do with 
ODOT? 
Plenty, 
said Darris 
Larsen, an 
appraiser 
with 
Transpor- 
tation 
Region 2 Right of Way in Salem. 

“We have a number of commercial and industrial sites 
where we have to deal with contaminated soil. We can’t 
build on those sites until the contamination level is 


Peter Zagar, of Cascade Pacific Engineering, 
Inc., takes a soil sample containing “Oil 
Gator.” Oil Gator cleans soil contaminated 
with petroleum products. 


Continued on page 5 


ODOT reaches out to employees and the public 


f Ken Husby, Operations Branch manager and state 

highway engineer, were to visit your work site, what 
would you ask him? 

“What's this I hear about cutting ODOT’s work force by 
25 percent? What is ‘re-engineering all about and how is 
that going to affect my job? Are we going to ‘privatize’ all 
our maintenance work? Will we have layoffs as a result of 
all these initiatives?” 

Husby hears these questions and more when he is on 
the road part of each month, visiting ODOT crews and 
offices, local officials and news reporters. 

Since May, Husby has visited Eugene, Roseburg, 
Medford, Grants Pass, Portland, Salem, Ontario, La 
Grande, Pendleton, Klamath Falls, Lakeview and Burns. 
Future stops will include Bend, Madras and Prineville 
during September; Astoria, Lincoln City and Newport in 
late October; Coos Bay, North Bend and Brookings in 
November; and the Willamette Valley from Eugene to 
Salem in December. 

“I make these trips to get acquainted, and to have a 
conversation with people about issues they think are 
important. I’m there to listen in a meaningful way so 
people can know they are heard,” Husby said. 

He usually ends up discussing a broad range of topics, 
both internal and external in scope. Husby’s trips 
typically include some meetings with region managers, 
district managers and ODOT offices and crews. 

An important part of each trip is meetings with 
county commissioners, mayors and other officials to 
discuss common issues. 

“Breakfast and lunch speeches are almost a given on 
these trips,” Husby said. 

He recently had lunch in Klamath Falls with city, 
county, chamber of commerce, transit and roads 
advisory officials. The next morning, he was in Lakeview 
for a breakfast with a similar group of 30 local officials. 

“By doing this in person,” he said, “we hope to build 
continuing relationships, good will and a trust-based 
consensus that ODOT is fair, a good listener, and takes 


the transportation opinions of others seriously.” 

“T typically visit with a couple of local government 
groups, or officials, each day, along with ODOT crews, 
region management teams, and a healthy sprinkling of 
news reporters just to keep things spiced up. Our aim is 
to get beyond talking about specific local projects and 
discuss larger issues that affect our organization state- 
wide,” Husby added. “The decisions ODOT makes are 
important to us as employees and to the communities 
we live in. How we arrive at those decisions is critical as 
we move forward. We will have been successful when 
people feel the processes we use to arrive at a decision 
are meaningful, thoughtful and included careful consid- 
eration of all sides of an issue.” 

The issues Husby is asked about often include 
ODOT’s reorganization efforts, working toward making 
the agency more efficient by applying resources in the 
right areas, and what staffing decisions will be made in 
the future. 

“We know ODOT is likely to be a smaller agency in 
the next few years, but there’s a lot of reasons for that 
that people need to understand,” he said. “For in- 
stance, DMV is downsizing by 233 employees due to a 
more efficient computer system; we lose about 5 
percent of our staff each year through retirements and 
the like, so that’s about 200 per year; and our re- 
engineering effort aimed at changing the way we build 
transportation projects will result in a leaner ODOT 
design-build team. 

“State government is under the gun not to fill vacan- 
cies, if possible,” said Husby. “I don’t know exactly how 
many positions will go away during the next couple 
years, but I do know we will be a smaller agency than the 
4,400 employees we currently have on our payroll.” 

Editor’s note: TranScript will feature a question and 
answer article with Husby next month covering a broad 
range of questions being asked today by ODOT employees. 
Tf you have a question, write to TranScript, 121 ODOT 
Building, Salem, OR 97310, or call (503) 986-3429. w 


ODOT’s recycling rate increases 


DOT employees 

are recycling 
more than ever, 
according to a new 
waste composition 
survey. 

The report, con- 
ducted by the Depart- 
ment of Administra- 
tive Services, shows 
that 82 percent of the 
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a 12 percent increase 
over 1993. The figure 
is significantly higher 
than the statewide 
government average 
of 47 percent. It also 


topped the 50 percent 
A recent survey showed more ODOT _ waste recovery rate required for state agencies by the 
waste is ending up in the recycle bin year 2000. 
rather than in the garbage can. “The survey reveals that we are doing a good job, but 


need to continue to seek ways to effectively reduce, 
reuse and recycle,” said Pat Corey, ODOT recycling 
coordinator. 

The study was broken down into three categories: 


office waste, including paper products, cardboard and 
newsprint; industrial waste, such as scrap steel, alumi- 
num and metal, old tires, motor oil, antifreeze, glass and 
wood pallets; and waste generated by the public. 

“Effective recycling is more than simply throwing 
paper into a recycling bin,” Corey said. “As a depart- 
ment, we are actually doing a better job recycling our 
industrial waste than what is being recycled in the 
office.” 

Corey said there are several ways employees can 
effectively recycle in the office. Those include reusing 
paper, double-sided copying, reducing junk mail by 
removing names from mailing lists, using the surplus 
property program for unwanted office equipment, and 
sending more electronic memos. 

“Recycling is important but reducing the amount of 
waste we generate is the real key,” he said. “If we can 
reduce the amount of generated waste, we'll pay less for 
disposal.” 

October 3 through 7 has been declared Recycling 
Awareness Week in Oregon. The campaign emphasizes 
the importance of recycling and is a way to recognize 
outstanding efforts by state employees and their agen- 
cies. 

Numerous activities are planned in the Capitol Mall 
area in Salem during the week. An awards’ ceremony is 
scheduled for October 6. w 


Repaving on Highway 217 wraps up 


Pp otholes, crumbling asphalt, flying rock and ruts are 
now just a memory along a 7-mile section of 
Oregon 217 in Washington County. 

The highway, which began to crumble shortly after it 
was repaved last fall, has a fresh coat of asphalt that 
ODOT officials believe will last for several years. 

“The work this time went very well,” said Tom Lauer, 
project manager. “There was a strong sense of team- 
work on this project among our department, the 
contractors, sub-contractors, everyone involved. 
Obviously, there was a very high level of commitment to 
do this job right.” 

The contractor, Hatch Construction Co., of Portland, 
applied a heavier asphalt mix on the highway, replacing 
a thinner, lighter mix. The heavier mix features larger 
rock and is more porous, which reduces splash and 
spray during rainy weather. 

At $1.8 million, the contractor’s bid for this summer’s 
job was about $500,000 less than the $2.3 million 
estimated by ODOT engineers. 

Last summer, ODOT contracted with Oregon Asphal- 
tic Paving Co., of Portland to repave the wearing surface 
of the highway from Interstate 5 to the Sunset Highway. 
Shortly after the work ended last fall, the roadway started 
deteriorating. Within about six weeks, several sections of 
the new pavement had completely worn away. 

Transportation Region 1 engineers still aren’t sure 


Southern Oregon getting belted signs were erected. The Medford end started at 


If you remind people to wear their safety belts, 81.1 percent and inched up to 81.5 belt use. 
with they buckle up? Apparently so. 


use. Evidently, the signs did a good job. Driver by ODOT’s Personnel Services staff, ODOT’s 


end of Highway 140 started at 74.4 percent and —_ average — 0 percent, to be exact! Of the 13 


News Briefs 


In June 1993, signs reminding drivers of Audit results a credit to Personnel Services Drunk driving arrests in Oregon declined in the 
Oregon’s safety belt law were posted along the ODOT fared well in an audit of classified first quarter of this year, according to Jill Vosper of 
entire 75 mile length of Oregon Route 140 positions. Secretary of State auditors estimated ODOT’s Transportation Safety Section. Arrests for 
between Medford and Klamath Falls. Safety Belt that 17.8 percent of all positions represented in driving under the influence of intoxicants (DUII) 
Program Coordinator Geri Parker said she was the audit of state agencies were wrongly allocated dropped by about 3 percent during the first three 
uncertain how the signs would affect seat belt in the classification system. Because of the work months of 1994. Vosper said there were about 


and passenger seat belt use at the Klamath Falls percentage of error was far below the statewide compared to about 5,500 the first quarter of last 


jumped to 83.7 percent four months after the ODOT positions selected for the audit, not one DUI arrests. 


exactly why the road began falling apart so quickly, but 
they attribute much of the blame to the mix design. 
How the mix was applied and paving conditions at the 
time of the work also contributed to its quick demise. 

Because more than 100,000 vehicles use the highway 
each day, most of the work that year was done at night. 
While workers were grinding an inch of pavement off 
the road in preparation for a new surface last summer, 
the weather turned unseasonably cold. Faced with either 
leaving a rutted surface through the winter or filling it 
with asphalt, work continued into the fall. 

“We feel that the state and the contractor have some 
responsibility for the results of this project,” said Art 
Louie, Region 1 construction engineer. “The exact level 
of that responsibility may never be determined.” 

No matter what the reasons, the project’s failure was a 
nightmare for the department, but officials say they've 
learned a lot from the experience — taking steps both 
internally and externally to avoid similar problems in 
the future. 

Internally, the department is reviewing all pavement 
design processes to make sure specific criteria are met 
before projects are cleared for construction, said Louie. 

“Externally, contractors are required to provide a 
written schedule two weeks in advance of paving that 
details when, where, and how work will proceed,” he 
said. w 


was inappropriately classified. 


Drinking driver arrests drop 


5,300 DUI arrests during the first quarter of 1994, 


year. The decline continues a five-year decline in 


DMV employees display on-the-job heroism 


AC acts of 
violence 
increase in our 
society, it becomes 
more likely that 
ODOT employees 
may have to use 
quick action to 
assist customers 
and community 
members. This was 
true in two recent 
incidents where 
DMV employees 
were able to show 
their heroism and 
concern for others. 
On July 13, 
Program Support’s 
Dan Corgan, ona 


Dan Corgan, DMV Headquarters’ 
employee, stopped a mugging of two 


women while he was walking on his walk near the 
break. Salem DMV 
Headquarters 


- during his break, came upon a suspicious scene. A young 
woman was apparently panhandling two older women. 
Corgan kept an eye on the situation as he walked past. 
Suddenly, the young woman pushed one of the older 
women to the ground. They began to struggle as the 
younger woman tried to take the older woman’s purse. 
By this time, Corgan was running toward the group 
yelling for the younger woman to stop. She gave up the 


fight and ran, but only after taking money from the purse. 


After making sure the two older women were unin- 
jured, Corgan ran to a nearby house and called 9-1-1. 
He waited for the police and pointed them in the 
direction the young woman had run. Police arrested her 
in front of a nearby apartment building. 

Two days later, at Salem’s Lancaster Mall, gang 
members shot at each other at about 4:30 p.m., near the 
front of the DMV Express office. 

DMV employee Ida Cooper took quick action as soon 
as she heard the shots ring out. She and coworker Clyde 
Carrick gathered all their DMV customers behind the 
office counter for safety. While crouched behind the 
counter, Cooper called the mall security and was the 
first to alert them of the situation. Security officials sent 
someone to the scene immediately. 

As soon as Cooper and Carrick felt they and their 
customers were safe, they let them back into the lobby 
area and then secured all the funds in the office. They 
wanted to be certain no theft occurred in the confusion. 

Although two gang members were injured, there was 
no other bloodshed, thanks in part to the quick thinking 
of these two DMV employees. 

DMV Field Services Manager Jim Hunter said, “I 
think Ida and Clyde did an exceptional job of handling 
this situation.” 

He added that just days before the incident at the 
section area managers’ meeting, the discussion had 
turned to personal safety of employees. 

“This also shows how we need to give our employees 
as much guidance as we can regarding how to best react 
when confronted with these dangerous situations,” 
Hunter added. w 


SS SS ee 
Clyde Carrick (left) and Ida Cooper 
(right) used quick action during a 
recent shooting incident at Salem’s 
Lancaster Mall. 


Falcon nest reveals evidence of peregrine chick 


hen birds of a feather flock together it’s usually a 

social gathering. But when government agencies 
flock together, it’s usually a cooperative effort to serve 
their respective customers. 

And that’s exactly what happened on — or should 
we say under — Portland’s Fremont Bridge in mid- 
August. ODOT, the Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife (OQDFW) and the U.S. Forest Service teamed 
up to analyze the contents of an empty peregrine 
falcon nest built several feet below the bridge’s bottom 
deck. 

ODFW biologists estimate that a single chick left the 
nest in late June to begin life on its own. 

The several-hour expedition took place approximately 
170 feet above the Willamette River. 

The descent was more than a test of nerve for ODOT 
Bridge Supervisor Bob Sork and his fellow daredevils. It 


was part of ongoing ODFW and U.S. Forest Service 
programs to study, protect and rebuild the peregrine 
population, which is up to 37 breeding pairs and 54 
fledglings in Oregon this year. 

“ODOT is always willing to lend a hand,” said Sork, 
“even when it’s off the side of a bridge.” 

“During the next few weeks we'll analyze the nest and 
its contents, specifically eggshell fragments, for traces of 
pesticides such as DDT,” said Martin Nugent, ODFW 
threatened and endangered species coordinator. “The 
findings will be used to compare with findings from 
previous years. This and other successful hatchings 
indicate conditions have improved over the past 30 
years.” 

Peregrine falcons are listed as an endangered species 
and were among the first species listed under the federal 
Endangered Species Act in the 1970s. w 


ODOT welcomes new legislative analyst 


D avid Stevens has joined the Governmental Rela- 
tions Unit as ODOT’s legislative analyst. He will 
help the unit monitor, track and report on legislation 
affecting ODOT. 

“It’s a policy analyst position, and part of my duties 
will focus on environmental matters — more at the 
federal than the state level,” said Stevens. 

Most environmental laws affecting ODOT originate 
at the federal level; air quality mandates, water quality 
regulations, endangered species and more must be 
integrated in transportation projects, or ODOT risks 
losing federal funds, he said. 

“Environmental issues seem to impact ODOT in so 
many ways — ways that aren’t expected,” Stevens said. 
“Environmental concerns are becoming more and more 
integral to what ODOT does.” 

Stevens will necessarily coordinate much of his work 
with ODOT’s Environmental Section experts. 

Stevens, together with his boss, John Rist and econo- 
mist John Baker, will help support much of ODOT’s 
efforts required during the 1995 session of the Oregon 
Legislature. The three are part of the five-member 


Governmental Relations Unit in the Office of the 
Director. Cary Greenwood, public involvement coordi- 
nator, and Chloe Ousterhout, Governor’s representa- 
tive, complete the unit. 

“Once the Legislature is in session, my job will change 
somewhat. Ill assist in analyzing and assessing the 
impacts on ODOT of proposed legislation, environmen- 
tal and otherwise,” he said. 

Stevens’ goal is to build a more systematic way of 
tracking the legislative process — especially through 
behind-the-scenes research and analysis. 

Stevens admits to having what he terms “a checkered 
career.” He graduated from Lewis and Clark College 
Law School in 1992, and most recently was a free-lance 
writer and stay-at-home father to his daughter, now 
2 1/2 years old. 

Before moving to Oregon to attend law school, 
Stevens was a clinical social worker and an adjunct 
professor of psychology in Philadelphia, Penn. In 
addition to his law degree, Stevens has master’s degrees 
in social work and education, and a bachelor’s degree in 
environmental studies. w 


David Stevens 
ODOT Legislative Analyst 


Don Forbes 
ODOT Director 


| Be not easy being a state employee in today’s anti- 
government climate. 

It’s disheartening to go home after a hard day’s work 
to read, hear or see news that implies government 
mismanagement and poor performance by government 
employees. Many of us are feeling frustrated over the 
cynicism toward government. 

Recently, I encouraged all ODOT employees to look 
for opportunities to spread the word about the good 
work we’re doing at ODOT. A personal effort to share 
success stories with our community can be effective. 
This is still good advice. 

Additionally, I'd like to suggest getting involved with 
unions, advocates and politicians who support state 
government and its employees. 

Government is being asked to do more with less. It’s 
tough to do — especially now when it’s so important to 
put a face on government, go the extra mile, take time 
to shake hands with your customers and build working 


relationships. Transportation Region 4’s Lakeview 
maintenance team (editor’s note — see May 1994 
TranScript story) has embraced such a philosophy and 
has set an example for us all to follow. 

We can’t change everyone’s opinion. We shouldn’t 
expect to. And those we do change will not be changed 
overnight. To succeed, we must persevere both person- 
ally and professionally, day in and day out. 

There are times — and this is one of them — when we 
can’t rely on others for a pat on the back for a job well 
done. We need to accept public opinion; moreover, we 
must place it in perspective. We are performing a 
valuable service and we can take pride in our profession- 
alism. 

In the past I’ve recognized and applauded the good 
work you've done and encouraged you to continue 
seeking new ways to improve our customer service. I can 
only repeat that praise and encouragement and let you 
know: we’re all in this together. w 


gb donates time to kids and Team Safety 


it's THE WAY tO Go! 
KALE fT To Ti Fuad EVER DRE ea 


Members of the Salem Boys and Girls 
Club pose next to a Team Safety 
banner and Jeff Drago’s race car. 


ODOT in higto 


e’ve all heard the saying, “don’t 

drink and drive.” In fact, maybe 
you ve heard those words so many times 
that the original impact can get lost. Last 
month, however, seven young people from 
the Salem Boys and Girls Club received 
that important message in a way they’re 
not likely to forget. In cooperation with 
ODOT’s Team Safety program, Traffic 
Section’s Jeff Drago recently gave several 
youths a chance to experience the thrills of 
auto racing firsthand. 

Drago, a senior signal designer, has 
been involved in various motor sports for the past 
twenty years. Not surprisingly, a newspaper photo of 
kids surrounding a race car caught Drago’s attention. 

“The article was about a Boys and Girls Club program 
that was exposing the kids to auto racing,” Drago 
explained. “I wanted to give them a chance to see how 
we do it.” 

Drago is a member of the International Conference of 
Sports Car Clubs, which sponsors competitive races 
especially for amateur members. Drago races his heavily 
modified 1988 Honda Civic several times a year. After 
meeting with drag-racing aficionado Rich Bailey, the 
ODOT graphic artist who helps Transportation Safety 
coordinate the Team Safety campaign, Drago met the 
kids on his own time. 


“T showed them a video, and spoke with them in a 
really low-key way about the importance of traffic 
safety, and especially how their driving privileges would 
be lost if they were caught drinking,” Drago said. “That 
really woke them up.” 

After his initial presentation, Drago invited several 
interested youngsters to accompany him to a week- 
end race at Portland International Raceway. Not 
only did Drago arrange for the youths to attend the 
races for free, he got the race drivers to give the kids 
free high-speed rides around the track. Usually, 
riders donate to charity for the privilege. He also 
arranged for a local screen printer to print Team 
Safety logos on T-shirts that Drago purchased and 
donated. The kids all received free T-shirts for their 
100 mph ride. 

When he remembers the smiles on their faces as they 
exited the race cars, Drago thinks that his efforts to 
spread the safety message were successful. 

“That was the most excited I saw the kids the whole 
time,” he said. “But, I made it clear that I feel safer on 
the track with a helmet on than I do on the street. On 
the track, there’s no chance of other drivers using 
alcohol or drugs.” 

Drago, whose race car sports the Team Safety logo on 
the door, door “if ODOT can contribute to the public 
with something like Team Safety, then I can contribute 
as an individual, too.” w 


This car, the first in Union County, was owned by a 
person named Jim Smith. The photo was taken near 
La Grande in 1905. The women are unidentified. 


DOT’s Technology Transfer Center — otherwise 
known as the T2 Center — is a ’90s version of the 
old radio program “The Answer Man.” 

Want to know the latest in pothole patching? T2 
knows. 

What’s the newest innovation in snow removal? Ask 
ive 

How can a maintenance crew work more safely? T2 
has the answer. 

The center is an information clearinghouse for 
transportation-related information. And while ODOT 
units use the center’s services, its main customers are 
city and county governments. 

“Some local governments, especially those in rural 
areas, don’t have the resources to research the latest 
developments in, for example, street maintenance,” 
said Wes Heidenreich, coordinator of the center. “Our 
job is to provide that information on an on-going 
basis.” 

The T2 Center began in 1984. Operating funds come 
from federal, state and local government money, 
including a major portion from the Association of 
Oregon Counties. Heidenreich and Sabrina Teem, the 
assistant coordinator, handle the center’s services, many 
of which are free to government agencies. 

“We deal with a variety of agencies,” said 
Heidenreich. “We work with units within ODOT, with 
city and county governments, and with a number of 
federal agencies. We serve as a conduit from the federal 
government and from other state transportation 
agencies — anyone who has or wants to share informa- 
tion.” 

Information is passed to clients in several ways. The 
center publishes a quarterly newsletter, Oregon Roads, 
which carries articles ranging from new developments in 
paving materials to progress reports on ODOT pro- 
grams. The newsletter includes a digest of articles that 
have appeared in national magazines. 

“We also have an audiovisual lending library,” said 
Heidenreich. “We’ve just received a number of video- 
tapes relating to the Strategic Highway Research Pro- 
gram on concrete management.” 

T2 also cosponsors workshops and seminars. It 
currently is planning an October workshop on street 
maintenance and collection systems with the U.S. Forest 
Service, Linn-Benton Community College and the 


Oregon chapter 
of American 
Public Works 
Association. 

“We also 
conduct 
training courses 
through local 
consultants, 
universities and 
other people 
who work in 
the public 
works field,” 
said 
Heidenreich. 

In addition, 
the T2 Center 
has hired three 
retired ODOT 
employees to 
act as circuit 
riders. 

“Our circuit 
riders visit local 
agencies and 
find what their needs are and how we can help,” 
Heidenreich said. “It’s a way of keeping in touch with 
our clients to make sure we’re meeting their needs.” 

“We respond to requests for information and we also 
try to anticipate what the needs will be,” said 
Heidenreich. “We try to keep our eyes on new safety 
regulations adopted by the Oregon Occupational Safety 
and Health Division. If OR-OSHD issues a new set of 
training videos on how to certify forklift operators, for 
example, we'd try to get a set — there’s no use in several 
agencies buying a set of videos if they can get it at a 
central location.” 

“We are a resource,” said Heidenreich. “If you’re a 
small city or a rural county, it’s much easier and much 
less costly to get that information from a central loca- 
tion than to have to do the research yourself. That’s why 
we're here.” 

To find out more information about the Technology 
Transfer Center, call 986-2854. The center also has a 
statewide toll-free number, 1-800-544-7134. w 


Oil Gator treatment saves time and money 


Continued from page I 


acceptable to the Department of Environmental Quality. 
Oil Gator has been a big help in that process.” 

Cleaning a contaminated a site is the responsibility of 
whoever put the pollutants into the soil. Gas stations, 
which tend to spring up along highways and cluster around 
freeway interchanges, are sites that more often than not, 
contain contaminated soil. Larsen cited the example of the 
Market Street interchange on Interstate 5 in Salem. 

“We purchased several gas stations at the interchange 
and all of them had some level of contamination,” said 
Larsen. “Most of the oil companies cleaned up the sites 
themselves. Mobil Oil, however, allowed us to do it for 
them and asked us to bill them. That’s how we discov- 
ered Oil Gator.” 

There are several methods of decontaminating soil. 
The three most common are: thermal treatment, “land 
farming” and hauling the material to an authorized 
disposal site. Oregon has authorized disposal sites in 
Hillsboro and Arlington. 

Soil is thermally treated by feeding it into a furnace-like 
machine that burns off the pollutant. It is an extremely 
expensive and slow process and can cause air pollution. 

Soil that is contaminated with gasoline, toluene and 


other pollutants that evaporate over time can be land 
farmed. The soil is removed and hauled to a storage site 
where it is allowed to sit until the contamination levels 
fall below DEQ standards. Land farmed soil can take up 
to 18 months to reach the point where it can be ap- 
proved for reuse. 

Heavily contaminated soil and soil containing heavy 
oils, such as motor oil, can never be reused. It must be 
hauled to a certified site and stored indefinitely. 

“Essentially,” said Larsen, “we own a pile of dirt sitting 
out in the sagebrush in Eastern Oregon and we'll never 
be able to use it.” 

Oil Gator treatment uses an accelerated version of 
the land farming method. It can decontaminate soil in 
as little as six months, even if the soil contains heavy 
oils. 

“That can cut our costs of decontamination and the 
time by one-half,” said Larsen. “We don’t have to burn 
it, we don’t have to haul it, we don’t have to store it. We 
still have to remove it from the site, but we can simply 
move it to a nearby staging area, treat it, water it, rototill 
the ground to aerate it — and then reuse it.” w 


The Oil Gator story idea was submitted by Tami White, 
Right of Way section. 


Sabrina Teem (left) and Wes 
Heidenreich (right) stand in front of 
the Technology Transfer Center’s 
audiovisual lending library. The T2 
Center serves as a clearinghouse for 
transportation information. 


METRIC 


The metric logo shown above is the 
new way to graphically identify 
metric drawings, reports and 
publications from those done in 
English units. Call Jim Weisgram at 
986-3211 to find out how to access 
the logo file from the CAD system. 
TranScript will include 
information on how to access the 
logo file from a PC platform when 
the information becomes available. 


Appointments 


Promotions 


Retirements 


Obituaries 


Charles Brannan, highway maintenance specialist, Kla- 
math Falls. 

Desiree Brown, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 

Sheri Cansler, engineering specialist 1, The Dalles. 

Michael Corley, highway maintenance specialist, Ukiah. 

Bradley DeHart, associate transportation engineer, 
Bend. 

Marc Gross, highway maintenance specialist, Portland. 

Shawn Henderson, highway maintenance specialist, 
Central Point. 

Barbara Hopewell, associate transportation engineer, 
Salem. 

Elaine Kuehn, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 

Tod La France, highway maintenance specialist, Kla- 
math Falls. 

Lisa Martinez, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 


Donna Meador, office specialist 1, Portland. 

Sean Morrison, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 

Mindy Nash, engineering specialist 1, Hermiston. 

Jane Peterson, engineering specialist 1, Salem. 

Heidi Saheli, associate transportation engineer, Portland. 

David Schmitt, user support analyst 1, Salem. 

Suma Shaazmunda, associate transportation engineer, 
Central Point. 

Jimmie Smith, highway maintenance specialist, 
Waldport. 

Ted Stewart, associate transportation engineer, Port- 
land. 

Michael Wendel, highway maintenance specialist, 
Mitchell. 

Ricky Wilkinson, highway maintenance specialist, Kla- 
math Falls. 


Adrian Albrich, motor vehicle representative 1 to motor 
vehicle representative 2, La Grande. 

Walter Brauer, fuels tax auditor 3 to fiscal auditor 2, 
Portland. 

Joseph Charbonneau, transportation engineer 1 to 
transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Arthur Clark, engineering specialist 2 to administrative 
specialist 2, Milwaukie. 

Dan Evey, administrative specialist 2 to construction 
project manager 1, Salem. 

Daniel Johnson, Jr., engineering specialist 2 to engineer- 


ing specialist 3, Klamath Falls. 

Fredrick Sawyer, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Milwaukie. 

Enid Stringer, motor vehicle representative 3 to motor 
vehicle field office leader 1, Eugene. 

DeWayne Weaver, motor vehicle representative 3 to 
user support analyst 2, Salem. 

Joy Young, highway maintenance specialist to highway 
maintenance assistant supervisor, Prospect. 

Linda Zimmerman, administrative specialist 1 to ad- 
ministrative specialist 2, Salem. 


Roger Halvorson, highway maintenance specialist, 
Manning, retired in August after 31 years of service. 

Ervin Hanger, highway maintenance specialist, Drain, 
retired in August after 30 years of service. 

Clark Hickman, motor carrier enforcement officer, 


Woodburn, retired in August after 5 years of service. 
Don Manary, highway maintenance specialist, Warm 
Springs, retired in March after 37 years of service. 
Betty Meuchel, office specialist 2, retired in July after 22 
years of service. 


Raymond Hulse, retired from Highway, died July 30. He was 58. 


Bill Chase — Bend DMV, from Pat Phillips, Bend. “I 
went to the Bend DMV office to renew my driver’s 
license. It was a good experience, and that is what I 
want to reprt to you. After I took a number and sat 
down, I had an opportunity to watch the staff interact- 
ing with many different individuals with varying needs. 
I was impressed with the pleasantness of the entire staff 
and the efficiency with which they seemed to be 
working. I was in and out of there in very short order. 
What a joy to have Oregon’s DMV operation be so 
positive. To whoever makes it happen like that — our 
thanks.” 

Santiam Maintenance Station — from Sally Abeyta, 
Clatskanie, for the special help she received while 
traveling on Highway 22 to Sunriver. The Santiam 
Maintenance Crew made sure she was able to get to the 
top of the Santiam Pass safely, by having her follow 
them as they proceeded to the top with a plow and 
sander. “You should be proud to have such civic- 
minded employees who are concerned about the welfare 
of those traveling the state’s highways. Thanks for being 
there when we needed you.” 


Transportation Region 4 Striping Crew — from Betty 
Marquardt, Sisters. “I just wanted to thank whoever is 
responsible for painting lines on Highway 22 near 
Sisters. The lines seem to wear down faster in front of 
the weigh station where the two highways merge. You 
could hardly see any lines at night. Thank you.” 

Gary Fellows, Steve Northup and John Bennett — 
Coos Bay Electrical Crew, from Maxine Johnson, Coos 
Bay, for helping her after she had an accident. “Two of 
your trucks were coming on the bridge from Coos Bay. 
Those great guys stopped to help me. They called a tow 
truck, directed traffic and even took me to my destina- 
tion. I don’t know what I would have done. They had to 
be sent from heaven.” 

Willa Scott — Gresham DMV, from Sheila Sessions, 
Gresham. “I am writing to express my appreciation for 
the courteous, friendly and efficient manner I was 
treated to when I visited your office. Willa was very 
helpful and personable. I often hear derogatory com- 
ments about DMV, and I just wanted you to know that 


Continued on page 7 


Service award 


35 years 


Keith Martin, principal executive/manager E, Salem. 


30 years 


Joyce Aldrich, office manager 2, Roseburg. 

Phyllis Focht, management analyst 2, Salem. 

Albert Jacobson, highway maintenance specialist, 
Grants Pass. 

Larry Schoening, highway maintenance assistant super- 
visor, Bend. 

Robert West, supervising geologist, Salem. 


25 years 


Marsha Brittan, office specialist 2, Salem. 


20 years 


Pete Gonzalez, fiscal coordinator 2, Salem. 

Gerald Gregory, highway maintenance supervisor 2, 
Port Orford. 

Charles Heggstrom, highway maintenance specialist, 
Canyonville. 

Charles Hickman, heavy equipment mechanic 1, Salem. 

Monty James, highway maintenance specialist, 
Roseburg. 

James Johnson, heavy equipment mechanic 2, La 
Grande. 

Harry Strouse, highway maintenance specialist, Santiam 
Junction. 

Charles Thompson, highway maintenance assistant su- 
pervisor, Seaside. 

Michael Walden, highway maintenance assistant super- 
visor, Salem. 


15 years 


Henry Christensen, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Darrel Coleman, electrician, Bend. 

Margaret Cook, motor vehicle representative 2, 
Woodburn. 

Gerald Eames, program representative 2, Salem. 


Continued from page 6 


Letter 


your employees were most helpful.” 

Thaddest Reynolds — North Portland DMV, from 
Keith Raines, Portland. “Last month my wallet was 
stolen, and with it, my driver’s license. I went to the 
North Portland DMV at mid-morning nervous that it 
would take forever to get a replacement. My apprehen- 
sion did not fade when my number was 22 away from 
the person being served. However, I had my license ten 
minutes after I arrived. Each person I dealt with was 
friendly and professional. I did not expect to see cus- 
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TranScripft Editorial Advisory Board 


Public Affairs Representatives 


William Halstead, engineering specialist 1, Salem. 

Betty Hammonds, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Richard Heinemann, associate transportation engineer, 
Salem. 

John Larch, user support analyst 1, Salem. 

Daniel MacDonald, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Sharon Madderom, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Bruce Rummell, highway maintenance specialist, 
Astoria. 

William Schlaht, highway maintenance specialist, 
Sandy. 

Richard Slagle, highway maintenance specialist, Gold 
Beach. 

Susan Smittcamp, principal executive/manager A, Sa- 
lem. 

Connie Sparks, executive support specialist 1, Salem. 

Terry Vancil, weighmaster 2, Eugene. 

James Yost, principal executive manager B, Salem. 


10 years 


Adam Brooks, highway maintenance specialist, Baker 
City. 

Joseph Charbonneau, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Pauline Dixon, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Deborah Edenfield, motor vehicle representative 2, 
Newport. 

David Edwards, accountant 1, Salem. 

Leslie Harkema, associate transportation engineer, Port- 
land. 

Christy Hitchen, transportation engineer 1, Milwaukie. 

Jeffrey Juden, highway maintenance specialist, Portland. 

David Jurgenson, administrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Myra Marker, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Richard Poecker, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

David Pritchard, programmer analyst, Salem. 

Sandra Shumaker, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Michael Stinson, transportation engineer 1, Klamath 
Falls. 

Galen Sweigart, highway maintenance specialist, 
Milwaukie. 

Beth Wilson, publications editor, Salem. 


tomers leaving with smiles on their faces from a DMV 
office, but it was happening.” 

Chris Weaver — Canyonville DMV, from Connie 
Johnson, Riddle. “Rumor has it you may be closing the 
Canyonville DMV. I seriously hope this is not true. It 
would be very inconvenient to have to drive all the way 
to Roseburg to handle DMV business. I think this would 
be especially true for our senior citizens. Your staff at 
Canyonville is especially efficient and very friendly. My 
compliments to you and them.” 
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Human Resources/Organization Development, 
Information Services and Financial Services: 
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In this month’s Director's Column, 

Don Forbes talks about opportunities to 
share our success stories. In what ways 
do you feel ODOT employees and the 
department can better help Oregonians 
understand what we do and why? 


Tammie Gilham 
Motor Vehicle 
Representative 1 
Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services 
Coos Bay 


Tammie Gilham 


“More media coverage! 
We need to explain to the 
public why we are so 
understaffed, especially 
here at DMV. We ought 
to use the media to assure 
the public that their tax 
dollars are being put to 
good use, but with so 
many budget cuts there is 
sometimes just not 
enough personnel. If we 
could get this message 
across to the people 
through the media, maybe 
they would be more 
understanding the next 
time they’re at the end of 
a long line at an under- 
staffed DMV office.” 


Marv Davenport 
Motor Carrier 
Enforcement Officer 
Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services 
Woodburn 


Marv Davenport 


“Would it be possible to 
get the television channels 
to put on some kind of 
short film clip (similar to 
“ODOT on the Move”) 
highlighting an ODOT 
employee’s job once a 
week on a news magazine 
or after the news?” 


Jerry Dalrymple 
Structural Inspector 


Transportation Region 2 
Salem 


Jerry Dalrymple 


“Stop talking about being 
public servants. Advertise! 
Take out newspaper ads 
and radio spots, empha- 
sizing our accomplish- 
ments. Get positive with 
construction project 
signs. Instead of just 
‘work underway,’ use 
phrases like ‘more jobs 
provided by your highway 
department’ or ‘gas taxes 
at work.” 


Kevin Bracy 
Engineering Specialist 2 
Transportation Region 1 
Troutdale 


Kevin Bracy 


“Unfortunately, at this 
point our customers hear 
mostly about faulty 
pavement or lane clo- 
sures. However, if 
Oregonians are to make 
wise decisions about their 
transportation infrastruc- 
ture in the future, they 
need to understand our 
business. I think a cost- 
efficient newsletter would 
be a great way to get the 
facts out to our custom- 


» 


ers. 
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Cheryl Taylor 
Office Specialist 2 
Driver and Motor Vehicle 


Services 
Salem 


Cheryl Taylor 
“T think having an ‘open 
house’ available to the 
public would work well. 
The public could see just 
how we do things and 
understand how the 
system really works. Also, 
things like the transporta- 
tion booth at the Oregon 
State Fair are a good idea.” 


Bud Davis 

Shop Manager 
Transportation Region 5 
La Grande 


i 


Bud Davis 


“We have a great deal of 
responsibility and do an 
incredible job of maintain- 
ing the highway system in 
Oregon, from resurfacing 
in the summer to plowing 
snow and sanding in the 
winter. I believe people take 
us for granted. If we did as 
little as some of the public 
perceive — they would be 
driving on roads that are 
nothing better than cow 
trails. Maintaining these 
highways takes a mon- 
strous amount of team- 
work and effort from a 
myriad of people — 
mechanics, truck drivers 
and laborers to name a few. 
We need to advertise our 
successes at least as much 
as the media advertises 
anything negative.” 


Dave Clarno 

Highway Maintenance 
Specialist 
Transportation Region 3 
Hunter’s Creek 


’ . "y . & 
Dave Clarno 


“A lot of people today have 
negative attitudes about 
state workers, as I have 
witnessed first-hand doing 
highway maintenance. So 
many don’t understand 
that we’re working for 
them. We’re not just there 
to hassle them. Perhaps 
this is, at least partially, 
because there is so much 
negative publicity out 
about ODOT, and that’s 
all people are getting. It’s 
hard to get accurate 
information to the public, 
with so much opposition. 
But, I think the news 
media would be an 
effective approach. Other 
good ways to get positive 
information to people are 
brochures, publications 
and newspapers.” 


Sunday Alberding 

Team Development 
Coordinator 
Transportation Region 3 
Roseburg 


Sunday Alberding 


“We ought to take advan- 
tage of those times we do 
come into contact with the 
public to explain what we 
are doing and why. Ask for 
suggestions on how we 
could serve them better. 
Find out what’s important 
to them. And remember to 
say thanks.” 


